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EDITORIAL NOTES 



Education in its highest sense is the result of creative pro- 
cesses. Its value in any generation is measured directly by what 
that generation brings forth as a creation which is 
Creation new ' an( * ' Dut indirectly by what it produces that 

is merely an imitation of the old. Production is 
primary, conservation is secondary; conservation, indeed, can 
be assured only when production creates from old things new 
forms that are consecrated to higher uses. 

The materials, it is true, are as ancient as the foundations of 
time ; but every generation, every race, and every individual, so 
far as there is genuine education, weaves out of this primitive 
wealth combinations and results that are distinct creations. If 
he is to have an educative growth, every human being, from his 
earliest years, must be a creator. The school and home are truly 
educational only so far as they provide materials suited to the 
creative abilities of children, and furnish an immediate stimulus 
for their exercise. 

The theory that the educational process is essentially imitative, 
and not creative, especially in the formative years of childhood, 

is as old as psychology itself, and in practice today 
Psychology the proposition stands almost unchallenged. It is 

the prolonged and general acceptance of this theory 
that renders it so difficult to initiate and carry forward the reforms 
that are most needed in the educational field. Yet the psycholo- 
gist who evolved the notion could not have been more serenely 
unconscious of the facts had he been theorizing in a childless 
world. Most of the psychologists since his day, disciple-like and 
equally blind, have merely passed along the fallacy of their mas- 
ters. This idea is an interesting but mischievous relic of the old 
and primitive " faculty psychology " that prevailed a generation 
or two ago, and it is extremely unfortunate that it should still so 
completely dominate the field of elementary as well as that of 
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higher instruction. Nobody, at present, believes in education by 
sections: the sense at one time, the intellect at another, and the 
will at still another. It is no less absurd to assume that a dis- 
tinctly imitative period must precede the creative. 

In the past, however, other reasons have existed for laying 
stress in education upon imitation rather than upon creation. 
Genesis of Under pre-evolutionary conceptions, the creative 

Imitation in individuals were always regarded with suspicion. 
Education j n unnumbered instances they were killed off with- 

out due process of law. In our own enlightened day, under the 
influence of atavistic instincts, even we sometimes follow them to 
the limits of ridicule and slander. Controlled by such notions, 
the parent became the model for the child, and the ideals of the 
race were fixed by tradition. There was nothing to do but to 
imitate; nothing else was safe. The children, made to feel that 
they were actually bad like some example of wickedness, were 
taught that they should be good like some type of virtue. There- 
fore, the prominence which is given to imitation in education 
is due more to an old and all but discarded theory of human 
life than it is to scientific conclusions derived from modern 
psychology. 

Enlightened thought now demands that the teacher and parent 
shall solve the difficult problem of substituting in the curriculum 
as its basis original work which is creative for imitative work 
which is illustrative. The task is most perplexing, because the 
entire machinery of the schools, from the curriculum to the details 
of the recitation, has been fitted up for work of the illustrative 
type. 

Creation involves three things : initiative, form, and organi- 
sation. That is, the motive must originate with him who creates ; 
the choice of form must be his, and the whole must 
Creative Work ^ e organized in accordance with his ideas concern- 
ing the properties of materials and the fitness of 
things. For example, a shelf may furnish the motive for a 
decoration ; the form chosen may be that of a vase, and this may 
be constructed (organized) from materials, new in such creations, 
and in keeping with a design entirely unique. Such work is truly 
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creative, and as a type it is but rarely found in school. The 
average curriculum is formed on the theory that the pupils are 
imitators, not creators, and consequently it is imposed. The 
daily lessons, in scope and character, and the modes of expression 
are prescribed, and all the activities of the school are reduced as 
nearly as possible to that monotonous routine known to the 
devotee of system as " regular work," which offers no play for the 
creative intelligence in either thought or deed. 

The constructive idea now being realized in various forms of 

hand-work represents the thin end of the wedge that is opening 

the way to reform. Anything which involves the 
The Entering , . . ,. , , ,1 ... 

Wedge hand immediately arouses the creative instincts. 

Much of this work, however, is still of the illustra- 
tive type, merely reproductive, or imitative, and in the beginning 
it was all of this character. In wood, for example, the "exer- 
cises" were all once manacled to a set of models that made no 
claim upon the creative powers through either their use or their 
beauty. 

At present, nearly all subjects in the curriculum make some 

application of the constructive idea. The lessons of history are 

vivified by reproducing typical creations of other 
Constructive , e • . 1 . 

Idea Applied °- a y s - Science becomes somewhat more real by the 

performance of more or less well-selected experi- 
ments set by book and teacher. Mathematics has been improved 
through its applications to prescribed construction. Something 
of both the technique and the spirit of art is acquired by repro- 
ducing the work of the masters. This all represents a distinct 
improvement upon the old regime of books and lectures, and such 
exercises will always form an organic and necessary part of an 
educational system. 

But the high-water mark in school-teaching will be reached 
only when such work becomes secondary because it is supple- 
mentary and subsidiary. Only when the dominant 
The High- A i, , , • , , . , . , 

Water Mark note of the sc hool is clearly creative does it lay 

direct hold upon the vital and continuous interests 
of the children and become essentially educative. 
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This is true regardless of subject-matter or material on the 
one hand, and age or sex on the other, and to this fact some 
curious schoolroom phenomena are due. Patrons 
in Creation °^ ^ e University Elementary School frequently 
marvel that the boys of all ages delight in cooking 
and textiles, while the girls are equally interested in woodwork 
and other forms of heavier manual training. The reason, how- 
ever, is clear. It is not that there is anything inherent in either 
the dough, or the cloth, or the wood, or the iron, but rather 
because the work under all these heads is largely creative. In 
none of these does the essence of the study consist merely in 
blind adherence to a prescribed recipe or pattern; nor is it 
solely concerned with a perfunctory analysis of materials. It is 
because an aim is set up that is unique ; it is somewhat new because 
it is personal — it is because the ages-old materials must be com- 
bined to fit new occasions that the interest is enlisted and the best 
original efforts, and consequently the highest educational results, 
are obtained. 

In early years the creations take visible form largely in wood, 
clay, cloth, and other materials. But under the influence of 
right motives, along with the growing outward forms, there start 
up unconsciously within the child the tender germs of aesthetic 
and moral ideals which, gradually taking on more and more 
robust growth, finally make the man a leader and a prophet in his 
generation. 

The shifting of the curriculum to a creative basis will greatly 

modify its present form and function. Hitherto, we have sought 

knowledge of the future controlled by a belief in 

The New 

Curriculum t ^ ie P ast > nerea ft.er, we s hall seek knowledge of the 

past inspired by a belief in the future. History is 

not a thing apart; it should be presented as a vital aspect of 

every activity because it is necessary to its intelligent development. 

This will change the continuum of history, now zealously adhered 

to, from a serial and chronological chain of events 

to the gradual organization of all the facts that lie 

at the foundation of the different activities in present life. 
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Through the direct study of nature, supported by history, the 

pupil will learn by degrees what the real material and ethical 

problems are for his generation, and from nature's 

substance and his own resources by his own creative 

methods he will attempt their solution. 

Every creative activity will have its artistic aspect; for when 
the soul enters a creation, then and there art is born. Art-forms 

are now rarely creative. They do little more than 
Creations tickle the sense with the pleasures of a fleeting hour 

— and they are worth all they cost for that! But 
when the lives of the children are properly enriched, music, 
painting, drawing, sculpture, and the rest will come forth as crea- 
tions — the radiant allies of speech. In language growing 
fluent and supple, the pupils will learn to wreathe in descriptive, 
dramatic, and poetic forms the subtlest creations of which the 
human mind is capable. 

Creative work transforms the individual. Through it, alone, 
he grows and maintains a personality that makes him. different 
from others. Through it, alone, his generation 
Transforms ™ ses a b° ve an that have preceded. Imitation is a 
training in conformity. It holds the creative 
instincts in abeyance until at maturity it is the exceptional man or 
woman who is not hopelessly bound by the shackles of conven- 
tion. If he would ever create, he must override the prejudices 
ground into him by the schools, and, even then, the daring free- 
dom of childhood but rarely comes again. The gospel of con- 
formity teaches that the best has been done — that naught remains 
for us but imitation. This, too, in face of the practical fact that 
the discoveries of today have sent to the scrap-heap the brilliant 
inventions of yesterday! The effect is not less marked in the 
realm of morals. Generally speaking, the ethical code of the 
school has been copied from that which once served the purpose of 
the generation that developed it, but it is far below what, under 
present conditions, the pupils can create for themselves. 
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There is widespread opposition to reform in education on the 
grounds of expense. It requires more money now for the proper 
maintenance of a school, it is true, than it did a 
Expense generation or two ago. But the added expense is 

only an incident of the times : just as our grocery 
bills have expanded mainly from causes not directly related to the 
things we eat. The real difference between the old and the new 
in education is not financial, but spiritual. It lies in the new 
views now held concerning the individual and his functions as a 
member of society. Education is a practical matter, and, there- 
fore, the best is always the cheapest. A creative and productive 
member of society will increase the resources from which the sup- 
port of the schools may be drawn ; while the imitator of outlived 
results entails upon the social body a perpetual loss. It is not a 
question of finance, therefore, but of vision. 

The era of education as a creative process will be marked, 
not by its material resources, but by its teachers. Our school- 
Trained houses are good enough : now, let there be trained 
Teachers teachers, then we shall have schools. Such teachers 
Needed w jjj ^g equipped of course, with knowledge; but 
above all they will be trained in discernment — in the power to 
see and appreciate the fundamental things in human growth and 
in its output of character. They, too, must be creative, and, to 
create, they must be free. The present system that grinds and 
chafes at every move was developed under archaic ideals, and it 
has therefore become in large measure antiquated and useless. 
The organization of the schools must grow out of the professional 
necessities of the teachers, the greatest of which is that even the 
poorest shall be free to put the best of himself into his work. 
Under such conditions, every teacher and every child will become 
a positive creative moral force in the upbuilding of the social 
structure. 

W. S. J. 



